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WM) ets With the Eder 


Grown-up Newsboys 


It happened last summer in Dodge 
City, Kansas, and it was enough to make 
a fellow want to tear his hair out. 

For months Kenny had been planning 
on going to camp. He had saved his money 
and had arranged with another boy to look 
after his paper route while he would be 
away. 

Now everything was ruined. 

The other boy had just telephoned to say 
he couldn’t deliver the papers after all. 

“I can’t possibly find anyone else to take 
my place,’ Kenny muttered to himself. 
“There isn’t time. Guess I shouldn’t have 
looked forward to camp so much.” 

Dad sent him to the insurance agency 
just then. He pedaled slowly downtown. 

“Hi, Kenny,” Mr. Smith, the insurance 
agent greeted him. “How’s my boy today?” 



































“O.K.,” said Kenny flatly. 

“Something bothering you, Kenny?” Mr. 
Smith asked kindly. 

“No,” said Kenny. “Dad asked me to—” 

But Mr. Smith interrupted. “There is 
something bothering you,” he said. “If you 
tell me, I'll try to help.” 

He sounded so sympathetic and under- 
standing that Kenny told him everything. 
“Dad asked me to give you this,” he fin- 


ished, handing Mr. Smith a long cove Pp eg 
“Thanks,” said Mr. Smith. “But that 


terrible, Kenny. You must be awfully dis- 
appointed. It makes me feel bad just to 
think of it.” 

“Oh, don’t you worry about me,” said 
Kenny. And he left. 

Mr. Smith immediately dialed an auto- 
mobile dealer. “Alex,” he said when the 
dealer answered, “you know Kenny?” 

“Sure, no better boy in town,” said Mr. 
Alexander. 

“Well, listen. He was in here just now, 
looking mighty unhappy. Wouldn’t tell me 
why at first. Had to squeeze it out of him. 
He’s been planning to go to camp—been 
saving for months. Got his bag packed. 
But he’s a paper boy, and the fellow who 
promised to take over for him says he 
can’t do it, so Kenny’s got to stay home.” 

“Well, what do you want me to do about 
it?” said Mr. Alexander. 

“I was just thinking,” said Mr. Smith. 
“You used to be a paper boy . 

“Oh, so that’s what you mean. But I 
couldn’t do it every morning.” 

“Don’t want you to. I used to have a 
route too. Now, if we could get two more 
men each, Kenny could still go to camp.” 

“Great idea!” exclaimed Mr. Alexander. 
“I'd love to do it. Harry, who owns the 
clothing store used to be a paper carrier, 
too, and so did Walter at the department 
store. I’ll phone them, and call you back.” 

So Kenny went to camp after all. And 
each morning his papers were delivered, 
on bicycles, by the businessmen of Dodge 





City—important, busy men, who were | ite 
enough to help a boy when he needed i 


As for Kenny, he thinks they are the 
most wonderful men who ever lived. 


Your friend, 


I forgot the tune—and the 


colonel was waiting! 





The Embarrassed Bugler 


By BILL ADAMS as told to Inez Storie Carr 


IR! The first sergeant wants to see you 

immediately!” The clipped words made 
me drop the book I was reading and take 
sudden notice of the first sergeant’s orderly 
standing smartly at the side of my cot and 
looking very important. 

It so happened the first sergeant and I 
were the only men in our outfit who could 
play the bugle. He suggested I teach a class 
of buglers. I responded with as good a set 
of objections as I could muster, but in spite 


of all my efforts I found myself before a 
class of wide-eyed, would-be buglers the 
very next day. 
My chief objection to the work was that 
I couldn’t memorize the tunes. I always had 
to have the written music in front of me. 
The first sergeant knew all the calls by 
heart and could not understand my prob- 
lem. 
Within just one week our colonel re- 
To page 18 


The officers came to attention. | raised the bugle—and forgot the tune | was supposed to play! 
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ADVENTURE 
in a Copper Mine 


@ 4 


By H. M. TIPPETT 


HAT water ditch on the 700-level near 

the chute of stope 788 needs cleaning, 
and I think you had better work down there 
tonight.” 

The night foreman of the East Colusa 
mine handed Henry Tate his candles as he 
gave further instructions for the shift’s work. 
Henry had barely turned twenty-one, and 
was a novice in underground labor. He 
listened with interest to his assignment, for 
it meant he was to work alone on a level of 
the mine where there had been no activities 
for months. He smiled as some of the 
miners who were assigned their work in 
lower levels began warning him of what he 
might see and hear in the old workings on 
the seven hundred. 

“I wouldn’t work in there if they gave 
me double time for the shift, would you, 
Bill?” Tom Richards winked as he directed 
the question to his partner. 

“I should say not,” replied Bill Jenkins. 
“Why, men who have gone back into those 
old drifts say they hear the strangest 
noises. Of course, several men were killed 
in that dynamite blast a few years back, 
and some think the level is haunted.” 

Henry laughed, for he knew the men 
were only having a little fun at his ex- 
pense, yet he could not shake off a little 
feeling of uneasiness at being alone in the 
dark recesses of that old level that ex- 
tended for hundreds of yards back from the 
mine shaft. 

The whistle blew, the signal for the men 
to descend to their tasks; and as Henry was 


to be the first man off, he was the last man 
to get into the lower deck of the three- 
deck cage. In the course of minutes they 
were at the 700-level, and the cage tender 
lifted the safety bar for Henry to step out 
into the station, dimly lighted with but 
one electric bulb. After the cage had de- 
scended to the lower levels, Henry put one 
of the candles in his candlestick, struck a 
match and lighted it, and then with the 
shovel on his shoulder began trudging 
back into the dark main drift that led to the 
788 stope. 

Henry was not truly afraid, but he was 
a little uneasy, and to cheer himself on the 
way he began singing the first hymn that 
came to his mind, “Abide with me; fast 
falls the eventide: The darkness deepens; 
Lord, with me abide.” 

Lateral drifts ran off from the main one 
seemingly into nowhere. The sound of 
Henry's heavy boots on the plank between 
the rails on which the mine cars ran 
echoed with hollow reverberations. His light 
flickered eerily on the heavy stulls that 
shored up the sides of the drift. Soon he 
found he was walking in water that flowed 
over the rails. 

“This must be the place,” he muttered to 
himself, and then lifted his candle to se 
the number on the nearest chute that con- 
veyed the rock from the stope above. “Seven 
eighty-eight” he read on the metal tag 
nailed to the mouth of the chute. 

Taking off his jumper, he laid it on a dry 
plank he found nearby, then with his shovel 
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began prying up the plank over the water 
ditch. It was full of mud and slime and 
blocked the flow of the water from the 
inner workings. Henry set to with a will to 
clear the channel. After a half hour he had 
made much progress, but suddenly hearing a 
hollow sound of heavy footsteps approach- 
ing from around the nearest curve in the 
tunnel, he straightened up in puzzlement, 
for he knew no one had preceded him into 
the drift. Then a blue carbide lantern, 
swinging in the hand of a man who ap- 
peared, told him it was only the night fore- 
man making his rounds. Ordinarily he would 
have come in this way and climbed down a 
winze to the 900-level. This time he had 
done it the hard way and had climbed up 
from the lower level. 

Henry was relieved at the foreman’s cheery 
greeting and felt gratified at the word of 
approval the boss had given the work he 
had done. He resumed his labor after the 
blue light had faded in the far reaches of 
the drift. Suddenly lifting a shovelful of 


mud, he struck his candle 
and it dropped into the 
water, sputtered, and went 
out. The blackness of the 
mine was appalling, but 
Henry confidently reached 
into his pocket for a match to light the candle 
after he had found it by groping in the water. 
To his dismay, he found he had no matches. 
He had forgotten to refill his matchbox. It 
was an offense against the safety rules in 
those days to be without matches, and men 
were fined for such carelessnes. Henry was 
glad the foreman had not caught him in this 
predicament, and he promised himself he 
would never be so careless again. 

The only thing to do now was to work his 
way back as best he could toward the mine 
station. He well knew the risk of getting 
off into one of the lateral drifts and be- 
coming lost. His only recourse was to feel 
the rails as he bent over, and step by step 
feel his way through the darkness. Henry 

To page 18 





Henry was doing well digging the mud out of the drainage tunnel when he accidentally hit his candle 
with the shovel, knocking it into a puddle of water. Then he found he had no more matches! 
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A GRAIN OF MUSTARD SEED ™ 


By NORMA R. YOUNGBERG 





CHAPTER 10: FLAME OF FURY 





WHAT HAS HAPPENED SO FAR: 


Saksee determined to resist the God of heaven that 
Rajin was preaching about in the village of Singing 
Water. He went five miles to the village of Broken 
Light, but he couldn’t get away from God. The chief's 
son, Jawab, became interested when Rajin treated him 
for an accident to his leg. Kooning, the witch doctor, 

le a charm that he claimed would make Jawab go 
mad unless he stopped listening to Rajin. Then Saksee 
was attacked by poison caterpillars and reluctant} 
called for Rajin. Kooning’s. charm was discover 
and Rajin said it was powerless. Everyone was stirred 
up by the new teaching. Kooning grew angrier day 
by day. 


a. Saksee began to get over the 
terrible pain of the poison caterpillars, 
he stayed for several days in the chief's 
house, carefully tended by the chief's wife, 
Jawab’s mother. Saksee’s father, Pakoo, 
came to see him every day, and he con- 
tinued to get better. It was a full week be- 
fore he slept in his own house again, and 
even after he began walking about the vil- 
lage he still spent most of his time with 
Jawab. These two enjoyed talking, and 
Saksee was not yet strong enough to work. 

A trader had come to the village of 
Broken Light the day after Rajin left. He 
was a Chinese-Malay man, hunting for 
kajang. The people of Broken Light were 
skillful at making fine kajang, which they 
prepared by sewing palm leaves together 
into sheets. They used threads of rattan for 
the purpose, and when the sheets were 
finished some of them measured a yard and 
a half square. They were of double thick- 
ness, and the villagers used them for many 
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things—walls of houses, roofs for tempo- 
rary shelters in boats or gardens, for booths 
at the outdoor market places, and for cover- 
ing anything that needed protection from 
the heavy rain. 

The trader offered a good price for one 
thousand sheets of kajang. The village 
people were much pleased, and set to work 
gathering the palm leaves, sewing them into 
sheets and drying them in the sun. As the 
sheets were ready they were stacked under 
the chief’s house, because it was larger than 
the other huts in the village; also because 
the trader held the chief responsible for 
filling the order. The men gathered the leaves 
while the women did the sewing, drying, and 
stacking. 

For days this had been going on, and 
while Saksee sat with Jawab in the room 
above, the two boys could hear the rustle of 
the kajang sheets as the women worked with 
them under the house. The job was almost 
finished now. 

Saksee looked down through one of the 
wide cracks in the bamboo floor. “They 
have filled it solid under half of the house,” 
he said. “Now they are putting it under 
here, so we can’t look down much longer. 
I wish I could go and gather palm leaves.” 

“I would like to go, too,’ Jawab said, 
looking down at his leg. “But it will be 
another two weeks before I can start walking. 
Rajin said so.” 
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Jawab tried to look down through the 
floor, but it was hard to bend with the 
splint on his leg so Saksee gave him con- 
tinual reports. 

Kooning, the witch doctor, seemed to 
know the trader. Now Saksee saw him bus- 
tling about everywhere overseeing the work 
and telling the women how to store the 
finished pieces. He appeared to have for- 
gotten all about the God-teaching and his 
anger toward it. 

The two young men talked constantly 
about God and the coming baptism and 
little Vee-Vee. The day had been fixed 
now. It was to be three weeks from the 
next rest day. As the boys talked, their 
wonder grew, and their faith. 

“Why don’t you be baptized too?” Jawab 
asked Saksee one afternoon as they sat to- 
gether. “You believe in God.” 

“I believe that God is here. I have heard 
Him speak to me. I know He is powerful 
and kind, but my heart still flutters about 
like a bird in a net, struggling to be away. 
My trust is not quiet and sure like yours.” 

Jawab thought about this for a little 
while. “Does your heart long for God?” 

“When I am in trouble, yes, my heart 
longs for God; but you long for Him at all 


times. That is why you are ready and I am 
not.” Saksee sighed. 

The boys knew when the rest day came. 
Rajin had shown them how to count the 
days and remember the seventh one. On 
this day they sat in the chief's house singing 
snatches of songs they could remember, 
and talking about what they had learned of 
God’s Word. The chief and his wife joined 
them and laid aside all work for that day. 
The kajang sheets were finished. Tomorrow 
the trader would send coolies to carry them 
down the mountain to the market place at 
Inanam. They were all stacked in neat piles 
under the chief's house. 

The sun was almost down when Uncle 
Sobat called at the door and came in with a 
glad face to greet the boys and sit with them. 

“We thought someone from Singing 
Water should come to see you before the 
rest day was over,” he exclaimed. “I will 
stay till tomorrow morning.” 

Then Uncle Sobat began telling them all 
that had taken place in his village that 
week, and they told him all they had been 
talking and thinking about, and asked him 
many questions. 

“Why is it that no one is walking about 
the village? It looked deserted when I 


In the middle of the night someone shouted, “Fire! Fire!” Pakoo and Saksee looked out the door 
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and saw the chief’s house burning and Uncle Sobat staggering toward them with Jawab in his arms. 
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came.” Uncle Sobat stood up and looked out 
the window. 

“They have worked hard for many days 
gathering leaves and sewing kajang. They 
are tired. I suppose they are resting in their 
houses,” the chief answered him. 

“I’m sure no one knows you are here or 
they would all be crowding in here to ask 
news of Vee-Vee and the baptism.” 

“I’m tired too,” Uncle Sobat said, settling 
himself on a mat. “We will just have a 
quiet time here by ourselves, and if no one 
knows I’m here, it is good. We have many 
things to talk about.” 

So the sun went down and the oil lamp 
was lighted. Pakoo came over to see when 
Saksee would be coming home. He stayed 
for a little while and they all worshiped 
there, gathered around the little lamp in 
the middle of the floor. Even Pakoo bowed 
his head and listened. Then Saksee and his 
father went home. 

Uncle Sobat said he would sleep at the 
chief's house because he wanted to talk 
with Jawab a little longer. 

That night it rained. The village slept. 
The sheets of mist and drizzle that shrouded 
the mountain hid all the stars and there 
was no moon. Saksee listened to the gentle 
beat of rain on the roof. Peace filled his 
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. them, carrying Jawab on his back. They 


mind. Contentedly he drifted off to sleep. 

It seemed to the boy that he had scarcely 
closed his eyes when he was awakened by 
the noise of many people shrieking from 
all over the village. It sounded above the 
patter of the rain. They were calling “Fire! 
fire!” 

Saksee’s first thought was to question 
how anything could burn on a night like 
this. Both Pakoo and Saksee ran to the door 
and looked out. It was the chief's house! 
The roof was wet, but the stacks of kajang 
under the floor were burning with a fierce 
blaze that threw an eerie glow over the 
surroundings. The fire had already eaten 
through the floor. It was falling in! 

Uncle Sobat came staggering toward 
could see how excited he was. 

“I saw, I saw!” he began. 

“Are you hurt?” Pakoo screamed. 

“No,” Uncle Sobat said. “Thank God we 
are not burned! I will put Jawab here for 
a little while in your house.” 

“Where is the chief? Where is Jawab’s 
mother?” Pakoo shouted. “Are they in 
there, in that fire?” 

“No, they aren’t there.” Uncle Sobat came 
up into the hut and put Jawab down on a 

To page 16 
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THE 
FALLING BALLS 


By ELLEN E. MORRISON 


HICH will fall to the earth faster, a 
heavy object or a light one? The heavy 
object? The light one? Are you sure? 
These are the same questions that one 
of the world’s great scientists was asking 
himself a long time ago. The place was 
Pisa, Italy. The time was about the year 


Galileo proved that balls fall at the same speed 
even though one ball is much larger than another. 





1588. And the man was Galileo Galilei, 
usually known just as Galileo. 

Galileo had read many things which 
everyone else believed, but which he 
doubted. For instance, it had been written 
that a heavy object falls faster than a light 
one. Galileo thought this was wrong, and 
said so. People laughed at him, but he didn’t 
care. Still, how could he prove he was right? 

There is in Pisa a famous tower that leans 
to one side. Galileo decided this was the 
place for his experiment. He could easily 
drop two objects from the leaning side of 
the tower, and they would fall straight down 
without striking anything. 

Galileo was so sure he was right, that he 
gathered many important people together 
to watch his experiment. When the time 
came, the famous scientist confidently went 
to the top with two iron balls. One was 
small; the other, much larger. 

When he was at the top, he reached out 
his hands and dropped both iron balls over 
the side at exactly the same time. Just as he 
expected, they fell side by side, striking the 
earth together at exactly the same moment. 
Galileo was pleased, as any great scientist is 
when he proves an important idea to be 
correct. 

But what about the people who watched? 
Many of them thought it was a trick of some 
kind, and wouldn’t believe what they had 
seen with their own eyes! 

Would you have believed Galileo's ex- 
periment? Why not try it yourself some- 
time? Now see whether you can answer the 
quiz on page 18. 
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When visitors came Snooper loved to sneak up behind them on the sofa and take their wallets! 


ery what I’ve got!” said Daddy to Tim 
and Jim as soon as he arrived back from 
a trip to California with his jacket bulging. 

Excitedly Tim and Jim—yes, and Mother 
too, watched as Daddy slowly began to un- 
zip the jacket. But before he could get it 
completely open the surprise jumped out 
onto the floor. 

“Oh! What is it?” both boys asked at 
once. 

“Why, it’s a raccoon!” exclaimed Mother, 
“and isn’t he cute!” 

Immediately the coon became the center 
of attraction, and remained that way for a 
long time. Amazed visitors would inquire, 
“What is that?” almost as soon as they saw 
him in the house. The neighborhood chil- 
dren would crowd around the large wire 
cage Daddy built for him outside. 

Snooper earned his name in short order 
by snooping into everything in sight. And 

Ralph New was a student at Walla Walla College 


when he wrote this story for JUNIOR GUIDE. His 
home is in Milton-Freewater, Oregon. 
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he was quick to make friends. Even Tom, the 
bobtailed cat, who was determined not to be 
friendly, was won over at last. Tom was in 
the house when Snooper arrived, and im- 
mediately trouble began! When Snooper 
came too close Tom headed for the divan. 
Safe beneath this fortress, he hissed and 
spat at Snooper until someone came to the 
rescue. But in time the two became close 
friends and spent many happy hours to- 
gether. 

Because of his friendliness and cleanli- 
ness, Snooper was soon given the run of the 
house. Many times a member of the family 
would notice a large bump under the 
blanket on the divan. Tim and Jim would 
go over and pat the “bump” to see it jump 
up, move along toward the edge of the 
blanket, and then disappear as Snooper 
would come out into the light. 

Another thing Snooper loved to do was 
pick pockets. Whenever a visitor would 
sit down on the divan, he would be sur- 
prised to feel a small hand reach into his 
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The Friendly Pickpocket 


pocket and pull out his wallet. Naturally 
he would grab for his possession, but 
Snooper would usually be quicker and dart 
off with the prize. Ordinarily a good- 
natured animal, he would become very cross 
if anyone tried to force him to part with his 
new toy. Only after he had inspected it 
thoroughly and had shaken out any loose 
change inside, would he give up the wallet. 
“What's that!” exclaimed Daddy one 
night, suddenly awakening to the sound of 
rolling coins. “Who’s there?” he called. The 
only answer was the sound of more coins 
dropping to the floor and rolling away. 
Grasping his flashlight, he turned its beam 
in the direction of the noise. And there sat 
Snooper, blinking into the bright light, busy 
shaking Daddy’s coin purse and watching 
the coins roll off in all directions! “Why, 
you little scamp!” exclaimed Daddy, leap- 
ing out of bed and gathering up his money. 
“Whoever would have thought you'd get 
into my pocket, find my coin purse, open it, 
and shake my money all over the place. But 
then I should have known you would!” 
“Now for at least a few minutes things 
should be peaceful,” thought Mother late 
one afternoon. The five-year-old twins were 
in the bathtub, Daddy was out working, and 
Snooper was fast asleep in a patch of sun- 
light on the living-room floor. “Perhaps I 
should bake those cupcakes now,” she con- 


tinued. “It is so nice and quiet just now. 
pest then, too, the cupcakes will be cool in 


time for supper if I make them right away.” 
No sooner had the decision been made, 
than the work began. In next to no time 
the batter was in the oven. 

From the bathroom came happy sounds, 
the kind small boys make while playing in 
a bathtub. Mother smiled, thinking how 
wonderful it would be to be as happy and 
carefree as a little child. 


By RALPH W. NEW 


Soon the delicious aroma of fresh cup- 
cakes filled the kitchen as Mother placed the 
little cakes on the table to cool. Placing the 
last on the plate, she started for the sink 
when she heard such piercing shrieks of 
laughter from the bathroom that she nearly 
dropped the cake pan. She rushed to the 
bathroom, only to find that Snooper had 
decided to take a bath too. There he sat, 
happy as a coon can be, playing in the 
water with Tim and Jim. Mother picked 
him up, dried him rather unceremoniously, 
and sent him back to the living room. Tim 
and Jim came out next. Giving each a towel, 
Mother returned to the kitchen to frost her 
cupcakes. 

It was a rich chocolate frosting she made, 
and she enjoyed spreading it over the small 
cakes. “Hm-m-m-m,” she thought, half 
aloud. “What happened to the other cup- 
cake? I’m sure there were fourteen to 
begin with. Now what could possibly have 
hap——" 

Mother’s voice trailed off as her eyes 
opened in surprise. Over the edge of the 
table peered two bright little eyes and a 
pointed noise, followed by a little black 
hand that quickly darted out, grabbed a 
cupcake, and just as quickly disappeared. 
“Well!” exclaimed Mother, “so you're the 
guilty one! Guess I should have known it. 
Well, no more cakes for you, young man. 
These are for our supper.” 

When spring came Snooper began to 
spend more and more time outside in his 
pen. There was a large washtub full of 
water in it, and he enjoyed playing there 
very much, especially when the hose was left 
running. He would play with the hose much 
as a small boy might, getting himself very 
wet in the process. 

The twins’ father ran a fruit stand in the 

To page 17 
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Don loved to tease the girls! 





UNDER SUSPICIC 
2 


- yegon tried to peek out of the corner 
of her eye across the aisle of the sev- 
enth grade room to see what Don was going 
to do next. He hadn’t talked for several min- 
utes, and that in itself was enough to make 
her curious; for if anyone knew how to talk 
continuously, it was Don. Everyone thought 
he was ill if he stopped. And now not only 
was he silent, he had not moved for almost 
five minutes. By some mysterious method 
Don managed to get top grades—which 
simply amazed his teacher—and at the same 
time tease every girl he saw. 

Connie was a frequent target, because she 
sat close by. She could not make up her 
mind which was worse, the tricks Don 
played, or the worry of what was coming 
next. Anyway, right at the moment Don 
certainly needed watching, even if she was 
supposed to be learning a lot of words for 
a spelling contest between the seventh and 
eighth grades. 

She felt a sneeze coming on, and opened 
her desk in a hurry to get her handkerchief. 
Before the sneeze could get out she let out 
a terrible scream, and slamming the lid of 
her desk ran for the door. The boys laughed 
and the girls squealed and giggled. Teacher 
rapped on her desk for order, and Don sat 
quietly learning his words. 

In Connie’s desk was a huge, puffy-look- 
ing toad. Some of the boys had found it at 
the side of the gymnasium during recess, and 
Don had immediately taken possession of it 
as a surprise for Connie. 

Of course, Don owned up when Teacher 
asked a few questions. He was honest, and 
not a bit mean. All he wanted, he said, was 
a little fun to make school more enjoyable. 
Teacher made him take the toad outside, 
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and Connie came sneaking back into the 
room looking relieved that the monster had 
been carried off. 

The next day, Debbie, sitting in front of 
Don, had on a new bandanna, tied daintily 
around her neck. Don heard the “oh’s” and 
“ah’s” of the girls, and he thought he might 
just as well have a little enjoyment out of 
the new garment too. His chance came at 
lunch hour as the students were filing into 
the cafeteria. 

Debbie was rearranging her neckpiece 
when it was unceremoniously snatched from 
her hand. Don pushed it clumsily into 
his jeans pocket, and when school les- 
sons began after lunch, there he was 
sitting in school with the bandanna 
about his neck. The boys said his ap- 
pearance was quite charming. 

Wednesday he was back to Connie 
again. While she was up at the teach- 
er's desk, Don leaned over, and, open- 
ing her desk, took out her comb and 
mirror. After advertising the fact that 
he was in possession, he put them in 
his own desk. Connie was quite irri- 
tated when she discovered the loss at 
noon when she wanted to do her hair, 
but irritation was what Don loved to 
see, and the more it showed, the longer 
he decided to keep Connie's things. 
Next morning she found them in her 
desk, as though nothing had happened. 

She had made a map of France for 
homework the night before, and was 
feeling well pleased with it. She waited 
anxiously for the geography lesson to 
start, so she could hand her work in to 
Miss Jacobs. She knew it was well 
worth an “A.” 
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By IVY R. DOHERTY 


By some cunning magic, Don seemed to 
know what was going on in Connie’s mind. 
Ten minutes before geography period, 
while Connie was busy putting some books 
in the library, he leaned over and helped 
himself to Connie’s precious map. He 
whistled softly and whispered to Debbie 
and Blake, “Not bad for a girl, at that!” 
He wanted someone to know what he had 
done, otherwise teasing Connie wouldn't 
be much fun. 

When Teacher called for the maps, 
Connie opened her desk. Her map was 


Connie slammed the lid of her desk and raced for the 
door. She had just seen a big toad among her books. 





gone! Would Teacher believe her when 
she said she had reaJly done the homework, 
and yet could not find it now? Teacher had 
heard tales like that on various occasions 
over the years, and one could hardly hope 
she would believe the girl now. 

Don waited until the last minute to take 
up his own work, and as he did, he slipped 
Connie’s under his. Of course, Connie knew 
that Don would take bandannas and combs, 
but she hardly expected him to take home- 
work. All she could do was to wait until 
tomorrow when Teacher would ask why her 
map had not been handed in, and then she 
would have to explain. 

She was surprised when her map was 
handed to her next day with an “A” at the 
top in red pencil. Don was watching to see 
her surprise, and grinned when he saw it. 
“Oh, you!” she chided. “Why didn’t I think 
you would do a thing like that, yesterday?” 

Well, that was the way Don acted in 
school. That, in fact, was the way he acted 
in just one week. There were many weeks 
in the school year, and most of them held 
some new trick, some new teasing that 
seemed to keep Don alive and happy, and 
half of his classmates nervous and miserable. 

Sometimes he would laugh to his mother 
about some new, well-thought-out trick he 






had played on the girls. Several times Mrs. 
Reisig reminded him that now everyone in 
the room knew that he was in the habit of 
going to desks, maybe something valuable 
would be missing, someday, and he would 
be under suspicion. 
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Looking in the Windows 
By MARION STEARNS CURRY 


It's very nice on winter nights 
To ride about the town, 
And look in lighted windows 
Where the shades are not pulled down; 
To see the big folks reading, 
And the little folks at play, 
In rooms so warm and cozy 
Lit by golden lamplight gay; 
1 think that God must often smile 
And bless such homes with love, 
As He looks in through those windows 
From His jeweled throne above; 
They greatly please Him, | feel sure, 
The folks who know the worth 
Of all the homey, kindly things 
He gives to us on earth. 
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Don laughed. “No, Mom,” he told her. 
“They all know I’m no thief. They all know 
I’m just out for laughs. You needn’t worry.” 

Then the one thing that Don had not 
thought possible, actually happened. Connie 
brought a half dollar to school on a Wednes- 
day morning to pay for Wednesday's and 
Thursday’s lunches, but when Miss Jacobs 
called for her lunch money, Connie’s fifty 
cents was nowhere to be found. She searched 
her desk, taking everything out, one at a 
time. No fifty cents! Then she remembered. 
Of course! Why had she bothered searching? 
Don had taken it! 
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Reaching across the aisle she said, “Come 
on, Don, I know you have it! Hand it over. 
Teacher is waiting, and she won't wait all 
day, and I certainly don’t want to go 
hungry.” 

Don looked blank, but she thought this, 
too, was a part of the act. “Hand it over,” 
she said again, “or I'll get the law after 
you.” 

“I really don’t know what you are talking 
about,” Don declared, completely ignorant 
of what had happened to Connie’s lunch 
money. 

“You have it,” she insisted. 

“Please tell me what it is I have,” sug- 
gested Don, “and then I will tell you if I 
have it. Fair enough?” 

“You're making fun of me,” she said. 
“This is serious. You took the money from 
my desk that should pay for today’s and 
tomorrow's lunches, and I have to hand 
it to Miss Jacobs right now.” 

Don, for once in his life, was lost for 
words. Actually he hadn’t touched Connie’s 
desk all morning, and knew absolutely 
nothing about her fifty cents, but how could 
he ever convince her of the fact? He had 
had his hand in her desk so often, that it 
was natural enough for her to blame him. 

“If you don’t give me the money right 
now, I shall have to tell Miss Jacobs, and 
she’ll make you give it up. I don’t like telling 
tales, so give it to me, and that is all you'll 
hear about it.” 

“Honestly, Connie, I don’t know a thing 
about it, even though you have every reason 
to believe I do.” 

Connie tossed her head and had no more 
to say to Don, but of course she had quite 
a lot to say to Miss Jacobs, and in turn, 
Miss Jacobs had quite a lot to say to Don 
after school. 

“I have always found you honest and 
truthful,” she told him. “But the way you 
have dipped into the girls’ desks to tease 
them, puts you under suspicion; and al- 
though I believe in you, there would be every 
reason for someone to think you had taken 
the money.” 

Don was very embarrassed and very 
thoughtful. He could hear his mother’s 
words somewhere in the back of his mind. 

He never did clear himself so far as 
Connie was concerned. Some stories would 
end by saying that Connie found her fifty 
cents in her locker, or on her dresser at 

To page 16 
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"Angel of the Battlefield” 


By MERLE ZANE BAGLEY 


nen Army did not permit women in 
camp. But that didn’t stop Miss Barton. 
She knew she was needed, and she argued 
and she pleaded until even the tough old 
Army officers relented and let her in. 

One would hardly have expected a young 
woman like her to pit her brains against 
such strong opponents. Certainly no one 
would have expected her to win in the 
arguments, for Miss Barton had started her 
career as a schoolteacher. Then she had 
been offered a position as clerk in the 
Patent Office in Washington, D.C. and she 
had accepted. The future looked rosy and 
very easy. 

Then war between the States broke out. 
Being in such close touch with the Govern- 
ment, Miss Barton soon learned that the 
soldiers were enduring much suffering for 
want of supplies, and were greatly in need 
of nursing care. Finally she could not bear 
to stay inside office walls. She resigned and 
tried to get permission to go to the front. 
When red tape prevented fast action she 
went without proper credentials. The sol- 
diers’ need was too great for her to ignore. 

Someone told her Army regulations never 
permitted women in camp. But circum- 
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stances at the front and Clara Barton’s wise 
efficiency finally changed the rules. She was 
officially appointed Superintendent of 
Nurses for the Army of the James in 
1864. The soldiers, themselves, had a nicer 
name, “Angel of the Battlefield.” 

When the war ended Miss Barton began 
work helping to identify missing men. It 
is said that in the National Cemetery at 
Andersonville, Georgia, more than twelve 
thousand graves were marked with names as 
a result of Clara Barton’s investigations. 

The Franco-Prussian War broke out in 
1870. By then Clara Barton was forty-nine 
years old. In those days, women of that age 
were expected to stay out of public life 
and gently grow old. 

But not Miss Barton. She went to Switzer- 
land. The International Committee of the 
Red Cross was doing fine work and she 
helped. Five years later, once more back 
in the United States, she began the work 
of organizing the American Red Cross. 
Eleven years later it was recognized by 
Congress. Clara Barton was named presi- 
dent and held the office until she was 
eighty-three years old, resigning in 1904. 

In 1948, thirty-six years after her death, 
the United States Government issued a 
beautiful red-and-white stamp in her honor. 
On the stamp are a red cross, Miss 
Barton’s picture, and the words, “Clara 
Barton, founder of the American Red 
Cross.” 

Women everywhere can be proud of 
Clara Barton’s record. All of humanity is 
bettered because of her work. 

Watch for an interesting scrial on Clara 
Barton in JUNIOR GUIDE soon. It will be 
called “Stairway to the Stars.” 
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HELPFUL PORPOISES 


Some time ago several captured porpoises 
were being transferred from a ship into the 
oceanarium in Ft. Walton, Florida, when 
an accident occurred that nearly cost the 
life of one of them. 

Three of the porpoises had been un- 
loaded into the tank when the fourth one, 
being put over the side, struck its head and 
fell unconscious into the water. 

This was especially serious because por- 
poises do not breathe like fish, but like an- 
imals, and must come to the surface for air. 
The unconscious porpoise was in serious 
danger of drowning. 

But its life was saved by the helpfulness 
and intelligence of two of the porpoises al- 
ready in the water. 

These two porpoises swam to their in- 
jured companion as soon as it reached the 
bottom of the tank. Arranging themselves 
on either side, they placed their head under 
a flipper and raised the porpoise to the 
surface. 

It was necessary for them, from time to 
time, to leave the patient for a moment so 
they themselves could breathe. But always 
they came back, till the victim returned to 
consciousness and was able to take care of 
itself. 


Under Suspicion 
From page 14 


home, but Don’s story did not end that 
way. There was one good thing about it, 
though. With the vanishing of the half 
dollar, there vanished from Don’s heart the 
desire to meddle in other people’s things. 
Never again did he want to come under 
suspicion. 
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A Grain of Mustard Seed 
From page 8 


mat in the inner room. “Someone came and 
called them. A boy came to the door and 
asked them both to come quickly.” 

“Doesn't the chief know that his house is 
burning?” Saksee stood in the door watch- 
ing the fire. 

“Oh, I'm sure he knows by now. The light 
can be seen all over the village and the 
rain is less, now, too. I thought only of 
getting Jawab out. In a minute more he 
would have been burned up. That fire was 
quicker and hotter than any I ever saw. He 
couldn't possibly have gotten out by him- 
self.” 

The village people were running around 
the house in wild confusion. Pakoo and 
Sobat went out among them. Saksee stood 
in the door and watched and told Jawab 
what he saw. 

The building burned quickly, for it was 
made of bamboo and thatch and kajang. The 
piles of dry material under the floor had 
been protected from the rain and were tin- 
der dry. They burned in a few minutes 
with a furious flame that nothing could re- 
sist. No one tried to do anything. The vil- 
lagers scampered about screaming and 
babbling in surprise and fright. Then the 
old chief and his wife came hurrying up. 
They must have been at the far end of the 
village. 

“My son! my son!” the chief screamed 
and tried to dash into the burning ruin. 

Many hands held him back. Jawab’s 
mother began to wail and shriek. Then the 
wailing was taken up by the village women 
who did not know what they were wailing 
about. Some of them had seen Uncle Sobat 
carry Jawab to safety, but most of them had 
not yet arrived at the fire by then. 

Uncle Sobat pressed through the weep- 
ing women and laid his hand on the chief's 
shoulder. 

“Come, come!” he said. “Jawab is safe. 
Let me take you to him.” 

The old man allowed himself to be led to 
Pakoo’s house. When he saw his son sitting 
on the mat smiling at him he threw himself 
on the floor and sobbed like a child. “It is 
good! It is good!” he said. “God has sent 
Sobat to save my son. From this day my 
heart will follow God.” 

Jawab’s mother stood beside him and 
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felt of his face and his hair. Tears were 
running down her cheeks. 

Jawab reached up and took one of her 
hands in his. “It’s all right, Mother, I am not 
hurt at all. God has saved me.” 

“Who was it that called you away from 
the house just before the fire started?” 
Pakoo asked the chief. 

“It was a little lad who lives in the far- 
thest house.” The chief shook a trembling 
finger at Sobat as he sat on the floor by his 
son. “You see, the boy told us that one of 
the people in that house was very sick and 
we must both come at once in the night 
and the rain. When we got there no one 
was sick. They said it must be a mistake— 
the boy made a mistake!” 

“This seems strange to me.” Pakoo’s face 
became stern. “Did the lad who called you 
know that Sobat was in your house?” 

“No, of course not,” Uncle Sobat spoke 
up. “I didn’t say anything. Jawab and I had 
been talking. I had just put out the oil lamp 
and I had lain down on my mat. Certainly 
no one knew I was there. If he had 
known 24 

“What do you think started the fire?” 
Pakoo asked the chief. 

“Someone lighted fires in the kajang 
under the house,” the old man said. 

“It was Kooning! I saw him!” Uncle 
Sobat said quietly. “It was he who set the 





fires in the kajang. When the flames leaped . 


up I saw his face. Then he saw me and ran 
away.” 

Fear and astonishment struck the little 
group dumb. They looked at one another. 

Then the chief lifted his voice. “It is 
the witch doctor who sent the boy to call us 
away. He intended to burn Jawab alone 
there on his mat!” 

“But the God of heaven had already sent 
Sobat into your house without anyone in 
the village seeing him.” Pakoo began talking 
in a loud voice. 

“He meant to burn Jawab because he loves 
the God of heaven. Because he is going 
to be baptized. Because he made the medi- 
cine of madness against my son and it didn’t 
work!” The chief was getting more and 
more excited. He talked faster and faster 
and lifted his voice higher and higher. 

The people outside heard, and began to 
come in the door. Then the chief beckoned 
to them to listen, and he explained to them 
what hod happened and who did it. Exclama- 
tions of surprise and anger came from the 


company. Some wanted to hunt for Kooning 
and punish him at once, but the chief re- 
strained them. 

“Go to your homes and sleep,” he told 
them. “I will stay here in Pakoo’s house. To- 
morrow we will begin to gather the materials 
for a new house. We will make it better than 
the old one, and we will make one big room 
for the God of heaven so we can worship 
there on the holy rest day.” 

(To be continued ) 





The Friendly Pickpocket 
From page 11 


front yard. People stopping to buy fruit 
usually noticed Snooper and would go over 
and talk to him. “Does he bite?” they would 
ask, and upon being told No, they would 
reach into the pen and pet him. Snooper 
loved it! Often when some of the customers 
returned for more fruit, they would bring 
a candy bar for Snooper, a treat he never 
refused. He even seemed to enjoy receiving 
a stick of chewing gum. He would unwrap 
it, then chew with evident pleasure. 

As much as Snooper enjoyed visitors, 
chewing gum, candy, and such things, he 
liked best to romp with Tim and Jim and 
their friends. Often they would take him 
with them as they roamed over the farm. 
Sometimes they would take him down along 
the large irrigation ditch that ran through 
the farm, and let him try to catch small fish 
and bugs. Since he enjoyed water so very 
much, he was always reluctant to leave the 
ditch when the boys were tired of it and 
wanted to go elsewhere. 

When fall came again, Snooper began to 
wander off more and more, making it neces- 
sary for the twins to be extra sure that the 
door to the pen was firmly latched whenever 
Snooper was in it. 

Careful as they were, one morning 
Snooper was missing. Two very sad little 
boys took the news to Mother. “Perhaps he 
has gone down to the ditch,” she comforted 
them. “He may be back soon, begging for 
his breakfast.” Thus encouraged, Tim and 
lim ate their own breakfast. Sure enough, 
before long Snooper came home, but he 
had not been to the ditch. At least, the 
ditch wasn’t the only place he had visited, 
as a neighbor shortly thereafter complained 
that one of his chickens had been killed. 

Tim and Jim immediately set about to 
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What Do You Remember About 
Galileo's Experiment? 


(Underline the correct answers) 


1. Galileo lived in the Italian city of (a) 
Rome, (4) Naples, (c) Pisa. 

2. His full name was (a2) Galileo Galilei, 
(6) Galileo Garibaldi, (c) Galileo Gallo. 

3. Galileo made his famous experiment with 
falling objects about the year (2) 1600, (db) 
1495, (c) 1588. 

4. He chose the Leaning Tower for his ex- 
periment because (2) more people could 
gather there to watch, (4) the falling objects 
would not strike anything on the way down, 
(c) it was the highest place he could find. 

5. Galileo’s experiment proved that (2) two 
objects fall at the same speed, (4) a heavy ob- 
ject falls faster than a light one, (c) a light 
object falls faster than a heavy one. 
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fix a better latch on the door of the cage. 

Another morning, weeks later, Snooper 
was missing again, and this time he never 
returned. Tim and Jim waited hopefully for 
weeks. They hunted everywhere, but in 
vain. What had happened to their pet? Was 
he killed by a large dog or run over by a car? 
Did someone else find him and keep him for 
their pet? Did he follow the creek up into 
timber and meet some of his own kin? The 
questions are numerous and unanswerable. 
Tim and Jim, however, like to think that 
perhaps Snooper found some of his own 
family and chose to live with them. 

The twins are attending academy now, 
but they keep looking forward to the day 
when perhaps they can find another raccoon 
to fill the vacant place left by Snooper. 


The Embarrassed Bugler 
From page 3 


quested a formal retreat formation to honor 
some high-ranking officers in our locality. 
That meant we had to rehearse every eve- 
ning. It also meant that I was as yet the only 
qualified bugler. Every evening I stood at 
my post of duty with my bugle—and my 
music! 

Then came the eventful evening! We 
were ordered to appear in dress uniform, 
and we stood a rigid inspection before the 
actual formation took place. There was an 
undeviating dotted line straight from the 
eyes of the captain and first sergeant to my 
music book. I was told briefly to return 
the music to my barracks and Jeave it there. 
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This meant playing all the calls from 
memory. 

There was no use arguing that I could 
not do it. I returned the music. 

Even so, everything went along nicely 
until the final formation—lowering the flag. 

The command was given, the enlisted 
men snapped to salute, the officers pre- 
sented arms—and there was an awful 
silence! 

Everyone was waiting for the bugler to 
give the call “To the Colors” and he—I 
mean I—had forgotten it! 

I tried three different calls. They were 
all wrong. The men were still at salute. The 
officers were standing stiffly, hands to their 
foreheads. And I was burning up with 
embarrassment. 

Desperately I turned and looked, plead- 
ing, at the first sergeant. Bless his heart, 
he was bending forward, from the waist up, 
and singing the correct tune for me. The 
bugle burst forth, and the flag came down, 
with more than ordinary fervor. 

I retreated with a prayer of thanks to 
One above and a heart full of gratitude for 
a first sergeant here below. 


Adventure in a Copper Mine 
From page 5 


always prayed to the Lord for help in times 
of distress, and now he lifted his heart to 
God for guidance lest he go astray. 

Foot by foot, yard by yard, he crept 
along, the complete darkness enveloping 
him like an awful shroud. Now and then 
he would hear the creak and snap of tim- 
bers as they took their weight from the roof 
of the tunnel, or again the splash of a rock as 
it fell off the sides of untimbered places. 
The tales of the miners about ghosts were 
easy to laugh off up on the surface, but 
here they only added to his fancies and 
raised the goose flesh on his body. He tried 
to whistle, but the echoes only accented the 
loneliness he felt. Every now and then he 
would stop and peer back into the black- 
ness, but nothing could he see in those 
regions of eternal night. 

After what seemed a long hour, he spied 
the dim station light as he followed the turn 
in the track. He could now make faster prog- 
ress, and was soon in the areaway of the 
700-station, signaling to the cage tender 

To page 22 
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FIND A PEN PAL HERE 


If you want pen pals, write to some of these boys 
and girls. They will be glad to get a letter from you. 


Mike Bennett, age 10. 1024 Elliot Street, Wood- 
land, California, U.S.A. Fishing, swimming. 

Sandra Sisson, age 14. 3527 Rockefeller, Everett, 
Washington, U.S.A. Post cards. 

Esther Andrews, age 14. Route 1, Box 152, Belle- 
vue, Michigan, U.S.A. Swimming, baby sitting. 

Margery Gooch, age 10. 8 Waitui Crescent, Wo- 
bunn, Lower Hutt, Wellington, New Zealand. Swim- 
ming, reading, skating, pets. 

Tommy Parks, age 14. Route 1, Genesee, Idaho, 
U.S.A. Biking, reading. 

Leslie Ferdinand, age 14. Rio Claro, Trinidad, 
British West Indies. Biking, sports, reading. 

Mary Underwood, age 11. RR 2, Dowagiac, Michi- 
gan, U.S.A. Riding horses, swimming, roller skating. 

Nancy Grosz, age 13. Route 1, Quincy, California, 
U.S.A. Sports, music, animals, dolls, stamps. 

Merri Ealyce Bartlett, age 16. Cedar Lake Acad- 
emy, Cedar Lake, Michigan, U.S.A. Music and out- 
door sports. 


Matilda V. Fletcher, 103 Camden Street, Newark 
3, New Jersey, U.S.A. Sports, reading, swimming, 
music. 

Barbara Colvin, age 13. Box 116, Spangle, Wash- 
ington, U.S.A. Collects dolls of the world, piano, 
saxophone. 

Ingrid Broughton, age 13. 78 Mack Avenue, 
Detroit, Michigan, U.S.A. Swimming, skating, paint- 
ing, printing. 

Sylvia Jeanne Tatum, age 14. 5363 Iroquois, De- 
troit 13, Michigan, U.S.A. Swimming, writing, skat- 
ing, baseball. 

Shirley Yvonne Tatum, age 10. 5363 Iroquois, 
Detroit 13, Michigan, U.S.A. Swimming, skating, 
reading. 

Alice Le Gresley, age 13. 19 Arthur Street, New- 
market, Ontario, Canada. Skating, swimming, collects 
photos. 

Segundina Enriquez, Rizal Street, Culion, Palawan, 
Philippine Islands. Swimming, photos, studying. 

Victor M. Seralde, age 11. Santiago, Isabela, 
Philippine Islands. 

Ruby Sutherland, age 13. 201 East 13th Street, 
Merced, California, U.S.A. Cooking, swimming, em- 
broidering. 

Stella Gray, age 10. P.O. Box 839, Seaside, Cali- 
fornia, U.S.A. 

George Allen, age 15. 5108 Sierra Vista, Arling- 
ton, California, U.S.A. Stamps, scrapbooks. 

Patricia Culpepper, age 13. Box 45-A, Route 1, 
Natchez, Mississippi, U.S.A. Stamps, biking, piano, 
accordion. 


Daphnee May Hibbert, age 16. 16 Parry Road, 
Half Way Tree P.O., Jamaica, British West Indies. 
Stamps, music. 

Dollie Ogren, age 11. 22 S. E. 9th, College Place, 
Washington, U.S.A. Swimming, stamps, reading, rid- 
ing horses. 

Carolyn Walsh, age 12. 913 W. Warrior Drive, 
Round Lake, IIlinois, U.S.A. Riding horses, baseball. 


Barbara Walsh, age 10. 913 W. Warrior Drive, 
Round Lake, Illinois, U.S.A. Riding horses, swim- 
ming. 

Charles Addom, age 14. State Middle School, P.O. 
Box 14, Ejisu, Ashanti, Gold Coast, British West 
Africa. 

Diane Gay, age 13. 3719 Albans, Houston, Texas, 
U.S.A. Swimming, riding horses, painting, acrobatics. 


Patsy Gay, age 14. 3719 Albans, Houston, Texas, 
U.S.A. Scrapbooks, storybook dolls, painting. 

Mary Kay Hobbs, age 13. 531 Center Street, 
Whitewater, Wisconsin, U.S.A. Stamps, post cards, 
animals, piano. 

Emmeline Amy Arriola, age 15. Mindanao Sani- 
tarium and Hospital, Iligan City, Lanao, Philippine 
Islands. Stamps, reading, collecting photos and souve- 
nirs. 

Clara Feaster, age 14, 230 Monroe Street, Buffalo 
6, New York, U.S.A. Sewing, cooking. 

Stella Chow, age 14. 904 11th Avenue, Honolulu, 
Hawaii. Sewing, cooking. 

Jimmy Brackett, age 13. P.O. Box 431, Quincy, 
California, U.S.A. Photography, model planes, 
trumpet. 

Rosemary Paul, age 13. Essanky Ranch, P. Bag 111, 
Fort Victoria, Southern Rhodesia, Africa. Horseback 
riding, piano, other musical instruments, cooking, 
sewing. 

Manzoor Ahmad Kabli, age 16. Velte Hall, Room 
33, F. C. College, Lahore, West Pakistan. Likes to 
study English books and play cricket. 

Dianne Hutchinson, age 10. Unity Stage, Clare- 
mont, New Hampshire, U.S.A. Ice skating, sliding, 
biking. 

Marlene J. Osmond, age 12, c/o Sanitarium & Hos- 
pital, Warburton, Victoria, Australia. Cooking, sew- 
ing, reading, tennis. 

Judy Miller, age 10, 9429 Darnell Avenue, Bell- 
flower, California, U.S.A. Cooking, hiking, biking. 


Judith Yvonne Corbit, age 12. 4671 Daywalt Road, 
Sebastopol, California, U.S.A. Swimming, horses, 
music, cooking, sewing, biking, camping, skating. 

Audrey Mae Corbit, age 14. 4723 Daywalt Road, 
Sebastopol, California, U.S.A. Swimming, cooking, 
horses, sewing, music. 

Alvin Bain, Jr., age 10. Route 2, Hancock, Mary- 
land, U.S.A. Biking, reading, model airplanes, dogs. 

Bobby Daniel, age 10. 901 S. College Avenue, Col- 
lege Place, Washington, U.S.A. Stamps, rocks, shells, 
games. 

Luzminda Seralde, age 12. Santiago, Isabela, 
Philippine Islands, c/o Northeast Luzon Mission. 

Donald Oliver, Giffard Memorial Hospital, Nuzvid, 
Krishna District, South India. Stamps, woodworking. 

Leland Vaughan, age 12. 980 West 4th North 
Street, Provo, Utah, U.S.A. Postmarks, blank checks 
from different banks. 
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-DAY STUDY OF THE 
H SCHOOL LESSON 





Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 





V—The Treasure of Self-forgetfulness 


(FEBRUARY 2) 


Memory VERSE: “Then said Jesus unto his 
disciples, If any man will come after me, let him 
deny himself, and take up his cross, and follow 
me” (Matthew 16:24). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read about Christ’s self-forgetfulness in John 
10:15-18. Read in Matthew 19:27-29 what Christ 
told the disciples about the reward they would 
receive for forgetting self. Read what Jesus 
said about true profit and loss in Mark 8:34-36. 
Learn the memory verse. Review it daily. 


SUNDAY 
How Christ Forgot Himself in His Mission 


Open your Bible to John 10. 

Most people serve themselves. They do things 
that will help them get on in the world. They ac- 
quire things for their own pleasure and conven- 
ience. But this is not the Christian’s way. The 
Christian forgets himself in order to help others. 
God Himself is our great example in self-denial, 
for in the well-known words of Jesus, “God so 
loved the world, that he gave his only begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth in him should 
not perish, but have everlasting life’ (John 3: 
16). 

And Jesus loved us no less. Read His own 
words about His willingness to fall in with the 
Father’s plan in verse 15. 

“He laid aside his glory, his dominion, his 
riches, and sought after those who were perish- 
ing in sin. ... He is a perfect and holy example. 
. .. Love for souls for whom Christ died will lead 
to a denial of self, and a willingness to make any 
sacrifice in order to be co-workers with Christ 
in the salvation of souls.’—Testimonies, vol. 2, 
p. 549. 

Jesus was not forced to live a life of hardship 
on this earth, to die a shameful death. Read 
what He says about His willingness to deny 
Himself for our sakes in verse 18. 

For further reading: The Story of Jesus, p. 15. 

THINK how different from Jesus’ purpose 
were the aims of Satan, when he resolved to gain 
all for himself. 
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Pray that you may be like Jesus and forget 
yourself in serving others. 


MONDAY 


Christ’s Disciples Must Be Self-forgetful 


Open your Bible to Matthew 19. 

“Because Christ also suffered for us, leaving 
us an example, that ye should follow his steps: 
who did no sin, neither was guile found in his 
mouth” (1 Peter 2:21, 22). In these words Peter 
tells what is expected of His disciples. As He 
suffered, as He refused to “answer back,” so we 
must forget ourselves, forget the hard things 
we would like to say, and do as Jesus did for 
our sakes. 

Repeat or read the memory verse and see how 
Jesus summed up the duty of a disciple of His 
(Matthew 16:24). 

One day the disciples went to Jesus. They were 
thinking of the homes they had left, the jobs 
they had given up. Read Matthew 19, verse 27 
and see the question Peter asked his Master. 

Jesus did have a reward to offer—not in this 
life, but in the life to come. Those who forget 
themselves and deny self in this world so that 
others may be helped and brought to a knowl- 
edge of the Saviour, will not be without a re- 
ward. Find what Jesus promised His disciples 
in verses 28 and 29. 

For further reading: Christ’s Object Lessons 
(1941 edition), pp. 395, 396. 

THINK of the things of which you may have 
to deny yourself in order to become a disciple 
of Christ. Are they more than the things Jesus 
gave up? 

Pray that you may see the value of things in 
this life compared with the value of the things 
Christ offers His followers in the eternal life. 


TUESDAY 
John the Baptist 


Open your Bible to John 3. 

John the Baptist was a very popular preacher. 
Crowds of people traveled over many uncom- 
fortable miles to hear his strong, certain mes- 
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sage. He had far more to offer than had the lead- 
ing priests of his day. But one day Another 
started to preach, and the tide of popularity 
turned. At first John’s disciples were alarmed, 
and then jealous—but this jealousy John could 
not share. He had not been sent into the world 
to take away from Christ, but to help Him and 
prepare His way. His message had been, “There 
cometh one mightier than I after me, the latchet 
of whose shoes I am not worthy to stoop down 
and unloose” (Mark 1:7). 

Yes, he had learned to deny self and forget 
his own interests, in order to lift up the Saviour 
before the people. 

“He [John] sought not to attract men to him- 
self, but to lift their thoughts higher and still 
higher, until they should rest upon the Lamb 
of God. He himself had been only a voice, a cry 
in the wilderness. Now with joy he accepted 
silence and obscurity, that the eyes of all might 
be turned to the Light of life.’—The Desire of 
Ages, p. 179. 

Find what John said to his disciples when 
they reported to him that Jesus was drawing 
large crowds, in John 3, verse 30. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, pp. 
178, 179, pars. 1-3. 
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THINK how completely emptied of self John 
must have been when he showed no jealousy 
at the rise of Jesus’ popularity. 

Pray that you may be as ready as he was to 
efface yourself in order to serve Jesus. 

WEDNESDAY 
Paul Practices and Preaches Self-forgetfulness 

Open your Bible to Philippians 2 and 3. 

When Paul saw the vision of Christ on the 
way to Damascus, he had a complete turn-about. 
He had been ambitious for self, angry toward 
those who disagreed with him. But after his 
conversion he saw everything differently. Read 
what he said about the things that he once 
valued highly in Philippians 3:7. He was glad 
to forget what the world could offer, glad to for- 
get himself, and gain all things for Christ. 

In another epistle he tells us some of the 
things Christ’s followers must deny them- 
selves. He tells us to put off “anger, wrath, mal- 
ice, blasphemy, filthy communications” (Colos- 
sians 3:8). 

In his epistle to the Philippians he tells us 
about someone who had been of great help to 
him in his ministry, someone who had learned 
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When Paul saw Jesus on the road to Damascus his attitude toward life was completely changed. 
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the lesson of forgetting self in serving Jesus. 
Read about his self-forgetfulness in Philippians 
2:30. You can find the name of the servant of 
Christ in verse 25, and you can read there 
how he had helped Paul in his ministry. 

For further reading: The Acts of the Apostles, 
p. 479, par. 1. 

Tuink of the difference in outlook that came 
to him when Saul the persecutor became Paul the 
apostle. 

Pray that you may be willing to deny your- 
self those things that Paul says we must “put 
off” when we become Christians. 


THURSDAY 


Forgetting but Not Forgotten 

Open your Bible to Mark 8. 

In Mark 8:34 find what Jesus told His hearers 
they must be willing to do if they wanted to 
be called His disciples. 

The principle He taught was so different from 
what the world teaches that His disciples must 
have been amazed. We hear it said that we must 
look out for ourselves if we are to get on in the 
world. But Jesus teaches us the law of the king- 
dom of God. Read it in verse 35. 

Then Jesus reminded His disciples that though 
they might appear to be denying themselves by 
forgetting their own interests, they would really 
be the gainers. Find what He said in verses 36 
and 37. 

“IT can’t understand my son,” said a wealthy 
businessman. “Here he could have gone into 
partnership with me and had a good income, 
a fine home and all he wanted, but he 
must go off to that missionary college, and now 
he is on his way to South America—giving up 
all the comforts, all the good salary he might 
have had—for some idea he got. It doesn’t seem 
like sense to me.” 

No, it didn’t make sense to that father because 
he had not given his life to Christ, had not taken 
up his cross to follow Jesus. He thought his son 
was burying himself in the mission fields. But 
his son, through forgetting worldly interests, was 
in truth gaining a whole world. 

Paul wrote, “If we be dead with him, we shall 
also live with him: if we suffer, we shall also 
reign with him” (2 Timothy 2:11, 12). 

Yes, if we forget ourselves in serving Christ 
and helping others, Jesus will not forget us. He 
will remember us with the gift of everlasting 
life. 

For further reading: Messages to Young Peo- 
ple, p. 162. 

THINK of the people you know who have given 
up everything to serve Christ. Are they happier 
than the people who spend and scheme for their 
own pleasure? 

ReEsoLvE to make Christ first in your life. 


FRIDAY 


These questions will help you check on how 
well you know the lesson this week. Look up 
references where you do not know the answers. 

1. What did God give up for our lost world? 
(John 3:16.) 





2. What did Jesus deny Himself for us? (John 
10:15.) 

3. What must Christ’s disciples be ready to 
do? (Matthew 16:24, the memory verse.) 

4. What did Jesus promise those who denied 
themselves of everything in order to follow Him? 
(Matthew 19:28, 29.) 

5. How did John show his forgetfulness of 
self in his ministry? (Mark 1:7.) 

6. What did John say of Christ that shows he 
did not feel jealous of His growing popularity? 
(John 3:30.) 

7. Fill in the missing words in Paul’s declara- 
tion: “But what things were to me, those 
I counted .... . for Christ” (Philippians 3:7). 

8. Name the things we must deny ourselves, 
or “put off’ when we become Christians. (Colos- 
sians 3:8.) 

9. What did Jesus say we gain when we lose 
the whole world? (Mark 8:36, 37.) 

10. Finish these words of Paul to Timothy: 
“If we be dead with him, we shall also live with 
him, if we suffer, 

” (2 Timothy 2:11, 12). 





Adventure in a Copper Mine 
From page 18 


for help. Presently the cage appeared, and 
Henry’s face told the tender more than he 
cared to reveal. 

Henry lighted his candle once more with 
trembling hands, smiled a bit weakly at 
Dick, who was standing on the deck signal- 
ing the engineer above for ascent to the 
surface. The trip back to stope 788 was 
made without further trouble, but Henry 
decided he had had enough adventure for 
one night, so he picked up his shovel, put on 
his jumper, and sauntered back to the sta- 
tion again, thankful that he had not wan- 
dered off into the workings where it might 
be hours before he would be found. 

As he went off shift the next morning a 
rather odd text of scripture came to his 
mind. He remembered it was somewhere in 
Psalms: “For thou wilt light my candle: 
the Lord my God will enlighten my dark- 
ness” (Psalm 18:28). 








COVER PICTURE by J. Scaylea, from A. 
Devaney. Story illustrations not otherwise 
credited are by John Gourley. 
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1. Tico returned to his buried meat later on and saw 
that it had been dug up. He saw and smelled the 
raven’s tracks and knew that it must be his old 
rival that had robbed him. 2. Hearing a hoarse 
“kuk-a-luk” behind him he turned and saw the 


raven sitting in a tree, apparently laughing at him. 
3. “All right,” thought Tico, “I can play the game 
too.” He went out into a wheat field and caught a 
large field mouse. Holding it in his teeth, he brought 
it back to where the raven still gloated over his trick. 














4. The coyote lay down on a bare patch of ground 
under the tree on which the raven was sitting, and 
let the mouse go. Immediately interested in some 
more food, the raven hopped down. 5. Just as the 
raven was about to grab the mouse Tico snatched 








it from before him. He repeated this till the raven 
was completely baffled, then he ate the mouse, 
smacking his lips loudly. 6. Tico was as fond of 
play as a domestic puppy, and would often play with 
some other animal or roll and kick his legs for fun. 





7. When the cooler days of fall had come Tico was 
almost full grown. In searching for others of his 
kind he traveled into the higher mountains. 8. Fall 
was the hunting season, and the woods were full of 
hunters itching to shoot at lawful prey like a coyote. 
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It worked out best for him to sleep in the daytime 
and hunt only at night. 9. Often he followed the 
hunters’ tracks and ate the remains of their kills 
when they were successful, but when the new moon 
shone he felt lonesome for others of his own kind. 





